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ELEMENTS OF PERSUASION IN PAUL'S ADDRESS 
ON MARS' HILL, AT ATHENS. 

By J. M. English, 
The Newton Theological Institution. 

In order adequately to estimate the elements of persuasion 
in Paul's address on Mars' Hill, we need to look briefly at three 
preliminaries : Paul's aim in his discourse ; the character of 
the audience ; and the surroundings amid which he spoke. 
Masterly speech must always take account of these. 

Paul's aim was so to present the subject of the nature of the 
one true God and his relations to men as to lead his audience 
to conviction and repentance of the sin of idolatry and to faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

Paul's hearers were the same whom he had reasoned with 
in the market just prior to going to Mars' Hill. They were 
Athenians. Some were philosophers. These were of the Epi- 
curean and the Stoic schools, the practical philosophers of the 
time. Their doctrines were in irreconcilable conflict with the 
teachings of Christianity. The Epicureans opposed the claims 
of the gospel by the indulgence of their sensual natures ; the 
Stoics by the self-sufficiency of their intellectual pride and 
of their moral rectitude. Others, though not philosophers, 
belonged to the educated class, priding themselves, doubtless, 
upon their mental culture, their nice aesthetic sense, and the 
profusion of the works of art adapted to minister to it. Still 
others were the more ordinary persons found in every center of 
population. Most of the audience must have been idolaters. 
The entire company was characterized by intellectual curiosity 
and moral frivolousness. As we study the address, we shall see 
how admirably it was fitted to the foregoing classes. 

Paul spoke on Mars' Hill, 1 of all spots in Athens the best 

1 Professor Ramsay thinks that the speech was not delivered on the hill. The 
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adapted to sober his hearers into at least a temporary serious- 
ness. It was here that the Athenians held their solemn judicial 
assemblies, as on the neighboring hill of the Pnyx were con- 
vened their political gatherings. The top of Areopagus was 
reached by passing out of the Agora and up sixteen steps cut 
out of the rock on the southeastern angle of the hill. The 
philosophers may have been seated on the stone bench facing 
the south, reserved for the Areopagite judges when the court 
was in session. The others of the audience occupied the stone 
steps and the surface above. Paul stood facing the east. At 
his right, on the edge of the Areopagus, stood the temple of 
Mars, for whom the hill was named. Beyond the temple of 
Mars stretched the Agora, on the opposite edge of which was 
the Pnyx. On his left, also on the edge of the hill, stood the 
temple of the Eumenides, and beyond it, towards the north, 
was situated the temple of Theseus. In front of him was the 
Acropolis, with its magnificent entrance, the Propylaea, at the 
right of which stood the temple of Victory. Still beyond, 
crowning the Acropolis, was the Parthenon. At the left of it 
rose the colossal statue of Minerva, armed with spear, and 
helmet, and shield, the protectress of Athens. In every direc- 
tion were numerous smaller temples, and a forest of images. 
Amid such surroundings Paul delivered his matchless address. 

" It was," as Canon Wordsworth says, "in perfect congruity 
with the place in which he was addressing his hearers. Nothing 
could present a grander, and, if we may so speak, a more pic- 
turesque and scenic illustration of his subject than the objects 
with which he was surrounded. In this respect, nature and 
reality painted, at the time and on the spot, a nobler cartoon of 
St. Paul preaching at Athens than the immortal Raffaelle has 
since done." Dr. Hackett, speaking of the influence of the 
environment upon himself, says : "The writer can never forget 
the emotions of thrilling interest which were excited in his own 
mind as he read and rehearsed the discourse on that ' memorable 
rock.' " And Dr. Edward Robinson, writing under the impres- 

writer cannot see that Professor Ramsay has made out his case. Professor Mahaffy 
says : "On the whole, the top of the hill seems to me more likely." 
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sion produced by a personal survey of the scene, remarks that 
" Masterly as the address is, as we read it under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the full force and energy and boldness of the 
apostle's language can be duly felt only when one has stood 
upon the spot." If, then, we shall study, to best advantage, 
the persuasive elements of the address, we shall need the con- 
tinual aid of the imagination in picturing the audience and the 
surroundings. 

Paul himself was a persuasive force on Mars' Hill. 

The central value, perhaps, of Phillips Brooks' noble Yale 
Lectures consists in the emphasis he puts upon the personalness 
of powerful preaching — a truth uniquely true of his own preach- 
ing, and largely the secret of its rare fascination and influence. 
" Truth through personality," he says, " is our description of 
preaching. The truth must come really through the person, 
not merely over his lips, not merely into his understanding 
and out through his pen. It must come through his character, 
his affections, his whole intellectual and moral being." Analy- 
sis of the sources of all effective utterance always discloses 
the prominence of the personal element in the speaker. When, 
however, we study a particular speaker for the purpose of dis- 
covering precisely what persuasive qualities he contributes to 
his speech, how delicate, how baffling the task ! This is due to 
the mysteriousness of human personality. It is comparatively 
easy to pick out, by a process of analysis, the leading character- 
istics of great orators. But it is surpassingly difficult to put 
together again, by the opposite process of synthesis, those char- 
acteristics, possessed largely in common, it may be, by a num- 
ber of eloquent speakers, and to pronounce why it is that in one 
man they are so much more powerful than in another. Doubly 
difficult though it is in the case of a man of Paul's rich personal- 
ity to find the sources of his personal effectiveness in speech, 
we may yet discern some of them as he spoke on Mars' Hill. 

The following were prominent: his deep-seated monotheistic 
conviction, owing to the fact that he was a Jew ; his Christian 
faith and love, the very core of his inmost being; his conscious- 
ness of apostleship ; his thoroughly stirred sensibility, the result 
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of the discussions in the market from which he has just come ; 
and, combined with this last, his complete self-mastery, the two 
working together to make on the audience the impression of 
reserved power, a prime requisite in powerful speech. All 
these were heightened by his wonderful personality, that was 
swayed by his regnant aim in his discourse, intrinsically so noble, 
and so admirably fitted to his hearers. With all these oratorical 
forces in harmonious and potent cooperation, what indefinable 
intensity and boldness must Paul have imparted to his words, and 
with how subtle a fascination must he have chained his hearers 
and subdued them, so far as their frivolous natures could be sub- 
dued by his impressive eloquence ! 

Turning now to the address, we find that its persuasive qual- 
ities inhere mainly in three things : in the materials themselves ; 
in Paul's treatment of the materials ; and in his management of 
his hearers. 

It has sometimes been maintained that Paul's usual wisdom 
in address largely failed him at Athens. This has been inferred 
from his statement to the Corinthians : " I determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ; " 
as if, in his own opinion, he had made a mistake in the charac- 
ter of the contents of his speech to the Athenians ; as if, once, 
which was enough, he had tried to convince an intellectual 
and philosophical audience by the use of their own methods, 
and had failed ; but now turned to the one theme of " Christ, 
and him crucified," to which he would ever after cling. Nothing 
could be wider of the mark. If ever the apostle manifested a 
remarkable sagacity in fitting the contents of his speeches to the 
character of his audiences, he did so conspicuously at Athens. 
It is impossible to see with what other kind of materials he 
could have gained and held the attention of his fickle hearers 
and made the slightest serious impression upon their shallow 
natures. If his remark about himself was true, anywhere or at 
any time in his apostolic ministry, it was notably true at Athens: 
"To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews ; to the 
weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am become 
all things to all men that I may by all means save some." 
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That Paul erred in the choice of his materials and in his 
method of presenting them has been maintained also upon the 
ground of the failure of his address on Mars' Hill. Was it a 
failure ? " Certain men clave unto him and believed ; among 
whom, also, was Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them" (Acts 17:34). If Paul's 
Athenian converts are both weighed and counted, his success 
will be seen to have not been inconsiderable. Should a Christian 
preacher of our time, through a single sermon that an audience 
would not permit him to finish, persuade to faith in Christ a judge 
of a high court, and several others, would not his success be 
counted extraordinary ? All too long have good men disparaged 
and even misrepresented the influence of Paul's address on the 
Areopagus. Canon Wordsworth truthfully says : " St. Paul's 
speech at Athens — both in what he does say and in what he does 
not say — is the model and pattern to all Christian missionaries for 
their addresses to the heathen world." And the writer has been 
informed by one of our ablest, most skillful, and most successful 
missionaries that he instructs his native preachers to make a 
large use of this speech in their first approaches to their heathen 
hearers, and that it is found to be excellently adapted to awaken 
attention and to gain entrance for the gospel. 

An analysis of the contents of the address shows that it moved 
almost entirely within the realm of what we call natural theol- 
ogy — the only theology that lay next to the mind and heart and 
conscience of Paul's audience. Nearly the whole speech is divided 
between theology and anthropology (vss. 22-29). The closing 
part moves out of the field of natural theology into that of 
Christology (vss. 30, 31). The nature of the one true God and 
his relations to mankind, as they can be learned from the mate- 
rial universe and from human nature, are nearly the sole burden 
of what Paul says. And when we see what truths touching the 
Godhead he derived, either explicitly or implicitly, from this 
twofold source, we are amazed at the wealth of the convincing 
material he put before his hearers. Those truths are such as 
God's unity, personality, spirituality, independence or self- 
sufficiency, omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, benevo- 
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lence, righteousness, providence, immanence, and transcendence. 
Apart from Paul's skillful handling of such materials, there is 
an intrinsic contrast between them and the external temples 
and idols, and the opinions and conduct of the Athenians, that 
must have made its own proper appeal to those who listened to 
him as he presented them with all the force of his profound 
conviction, touching their truthfulness, and of his stirred, yet 
restrained, sensibility. 

If, however, the very materials of the speech contained a 
persuasive element, how much more Paul's masterly treatment 
of the materials ! 

The logical structure of the address was exactly adapted to 
his cultivated hearers, and must have had some influence in 
gaining and holding their attention, and in producing conviction. 
In respect to its method, it is the most finished of all Paul's 
addresses that have been preserved to us ; and, on general prin- 
ciples, we should say the most finished that ever fell from his 
lips. It has the four chief parts of a well-ordered public dis- 
course — the introduction (vss. 20, 23); the proposition (vs. 23); 
the development (vss. 24-28); the conclusion (vss. 29-31) — 
which takes two forms, an inference (vs. 29) and an application 
(vss. 30, 31). 

There are several characteristics of the style that constitute 
its persuasive quality. Prominent among these, in Luke's report 
of the speech, are : First, coherence — the parts of the address, 
its very sentences and words, are held together in the firm grip 
of logical consecutiveness. Next, compactness — there is a kind 
of density in the expression of the thoughts which, while it does 
not make them heavy in the ordinary rhetorical sense of that 
term, imparts to them both " weight and speed ; " " and that 
combination," as Professor Phelps says, " is always power ; it is 
like the power of the cannon ball." Further, pertinency — every 
word is aimed straight at the mark, and is winged thither with 
the unerring certainty of the severe purpose of the orator to 
carry his point. Lastly, clearness, energy, elegance, simplicity, 
boldness, mark the speech — all of which are requisites in effect- 
ive utterance. 
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There is one characteristic of Paul's unfolding of his theme 
so prominently and intrinsically so impressive and convincing in 
eloquence that it must be singled out and dwelt upon in our 
study of the address — the principle of antithesis. It has been 
said already that in the character of the materials themselves 
there is at least a latent contrast that could hardly have been 
without influence upon the audience. But when we see the tact 
with which Paul marshaled his materials, how, at every turn, he 
made the truth of the Godhead stand out against the error of 
idolatry, we are profoundly impressed with his consummate ora- 
torical genius. This element of antithesis is, on the whole, the 
most commanding one in all the addresses of Peter and of Paul 
recorded in the Acts. There is a notable example of it in 
Peter's speech in the temple, as found in Acts, chap. 3, especi- 
ally in vss. 13, 14, 15. It occurs in every part of Paul's dis- 
course on Mars' Hill. It marks the beginning of it, but appears 
more conspicuously, of course, in the unfolding of his argument. 
Perhaps the paraphrasing of his proof will most effectively set 
forth the antithesis that pervades the address. We shall be 
aided in this by keeping in mind Paul's ruling object in speak- 
ing to his Athenian hearers. In the course of his reasoning he 
makes four chief characterizations of idolatry, and this he does 
by constantly setting God over against idolatry — the superflu- 
ousness of idolatry (vss. 24, 25), its falsity (vs. 26), its absurd- 
ity (vs. 29), its wickedness (vs. 30). With such a fourfold 
arraigning of the statues, the temples, and the worship of the 
Athenians, the wonder is that they suffered him to continue as 
long as they did. It certainly bears ample witness to Paul's 
commanding skill in address. 

The first section of the development deals with theology 
proper. The antithetical element here is directed against both 
the idol worshipers and the two schools of philosophy repre- 
sented in the audience. Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
would go with the apostle in his thrust against idolatry as super- 
fluous, for they did not really believe in idolatry. But they 
would not allow the conclusions touching their own views that 
must inevitably flow from his premises. 
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The God who created the world, and all things that are, and 
who, because of his creatorship, is sovereign in heaven and on 
earth, cannot be confined in these sanctuaries on the Acropolis, 
and scattered about the city, which were built by human hands. 
Such a Being must be omnipresent. An idol can be nothing to 
him. Besides, the very operations of the one true God in giv- 
ing out of himself to all, and sustaining in all "life and breath, 
and all things," preclude his being served by the gifts and offer- 
ings that are brought to the shrines of idols, as though he 
needed these for the completion of his perfections. Such a 
Being is self-sufficing and independent of his creatures. Idola- 
try is superfluous (vss. 24, 25). Moreover, this doctrine of God, 
as an omnipotent and omniscient Creator, sweeps away the 
notion of the Epicureans here present, who affirm, in their 
unfounded speculations, that the material universe is the prod- 
uct of the fortuitous concurrence of blind atoms. Further, the 
doctrine of providence involved in the universal Lordship of 
the all-powerful, all-knowing, and all-sufficing God cannot toler- 
ate the Epicurean teaching of the divine indifference, and the 
stoical doctrine of fate. 

The second section of the development is concerned with 
anthropology (vss. 26-28 ). Here Paul brings the antithesis to bear 
upon the following chief topics : the falsity of idolatry (vs. 26), 
the race pride of the Athenians (vs. 26), God's ethical purpose 
in his providential dealings with the nations (vs. 27), their 
benighted condition notwithstanding the divine purpose and 
immanence, and the "divine affinity of man" (vss. 27, 28). 

Idolatry is false. The falsity of nature worship, as it appears 
in polytheism, is evident from the fact of the unity of mankind, 
which fact is grounded in the unity of the true God who is the 
sole author of the various • nations on the face of the whole 
earth. Moreover, the race pride of the Athenians, who think 
that their origin is unique, and who boast of its superiority over 
that of the rest of mankind, is rebuked on the ground of their 
absolute dependence — together with all the nations of the world 
— upon God, the common creator and sustainer of men, for both 
the very place of their abode and the time of their continuance 
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as a people. This dependent relation to God should lead them 
to turn away from the falseness of idol worship, and should 
awaken within them respectful and obedient heed to his com- 
munications to them of his will (vs. 26). And it was God's 
ethical purpose in his creation of, and wise beneficence to, the 
nations of the earth, that they should seek and serve him. He 
intended all things to be for the glory of his will, that he 
might be all in all. " God is the Author, the Governor, and the 
End of the world's history ; from God, through God, to God." 
This was his plan. But men have broken away from it. And 
the consequence is that the heathen nations are in a benighted 
condition, notwithstanding God is so near to them, and his 
immanence has been recognized by the heathen themselves, as 
expressed by one of their own poets. This very recognition by 
men of their dependence on God should have led them to 
acknowledge him in his true nature, and have preserved them 
from the falseness and sin of idolatry (vss. 27, 28 ). 2 

Passing out from the body of the speech into the conclusion 
(vss. 29-31), we find that in the first part of it, the inference 
(vs. 29), Paul continues his attack upon idolatry with the same 
weapon of antithesis that he has so skillfully handled in his main 
argument. 

Idolatry is not only superfluous, not only false, it is absurd. 
Its absurdity appears from the concession of one of their own 
poets that men are the offspring of God. If men are thus 
conscious of their kinship with God, it is the height of absurdity 
for them to liken the Godhead unto materials such as gold, 
silver, stone, so heterogeneous to themselves. If men are living, 
spiritual beings, they bear witness within that the Godhead, 
whence they are sprung, must possess spirituality. And this 
cannot be a property of dead, material idols. Indeed, by their 
course in idolatry they give practical denial of their avowed 
consciousness of their divine origin. It is a flagrant and strange 
violation of their duty to suppose that the products of their 
artistic workmanship in metal and stone can possess a divine 

a Reference to the Greek text is essential to a full appreciation of the nice exact- 
ness with which Paul expressed himself, and of his striking use of antithesis. 
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quality. Could intelligent men be charged with a more unac- 
countable and humiliating absurdity ? 

In the remainder of the conclusion (vss. 30, 31)- — the chris- 
tological portion of the discourse — which contains the application 
of the principal argument, and of the inference at the beginning 
of the conclusion, Paul still arraigns idolatry by the use of 
antithesis. 

Idolatry is not only superfluous, not only false, not only 
absurd ; it is wicked. Its very absurdity increases its wickedness, 
and places men under moral obligation to repent of its wicked- 
ness. This obligation is now vastly deepened on the ground 
that, although God, in his forbearance, overlooked the former 
times of ignorance, he now commands men that they should 
all everywhere repent. And this he does because of their 
exposure to the retributions of a future righteous judgment 
appointed of God, and to be held by a God-appointed represen- 
tative, an assurance of which God has given to all men in raising 
their Judge from the dead. Under these circumstances the 
wickedness of idol worship is clearly manifest, and those who 
refuse to abandon it are counted verily guilty before God, and 
will receive from him condign punishment. 

Having considered the elements of persuasion that mark 
Paul's treatment of his materials, we turn to those that are found 
in his management of his hearers. This may be the better 
appreciated by premising two things which show his great disad- 
vantage before his audience at the outset of the address : 

First, the intrinsic difficulty of his task in view of his ruling 
aim, which was, as we have already seen, to point out the folly and 
the guilt of idolatry in such away as not only not to give offense 
to his hearers, but also, and chiefly, to induce them to abandon 
it as wicked, and savingly to believe in Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, the difficulty of presenting such a theme, with such 
an aim, to his hearers in their present temper. Both their 
intellectual and emotional natures were strongly against him. 
It must be borne in mind that they were fresh from the Agora, 
where Paul had thoroughly aroused their antagonism by crossing 
their pride and their prejudice in persistently arguing about 
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Jesus and the resurrection. Thus Paul and his hearers were 
oratorically very wide apart when he stood up to address them. 
His first and chief task was to bridge the chasm. Surely, his was 
a hard undertaking on Mars' Hill ! His consummate tact in 
prosecuting it marks him as a man of rare homiletic instinct. 

Paul's first step in securing common ground with his Athenian 
audience consisted in the order in which he addressed the dif- 
ferent parts of their natures : first, the sensibility ; secondly, the 
intellect ; thirdly, the conscience. There was persuasiveness in 
this. 

His second step was the way in which he addressed their 
religious sensibility, the most sensitive region, and the quickest 
to respond, in the majority of his hearers. This he did by a most 
aptly framed conciliatory introduction. When Paul went up to 
Mars' Hill he was resting under the accusation from his audience 
of being "a setter forth of strange gods." Before he could 
gain a hearing for his argument, and have any influence over 
his audience, he must remove the force of that accusation by 
showing that he was no mere innovator or iconoclast. He at 
once allayed their prejudice against him by speaking of their 
religiousness, which was so great that they could not be satisfied 
with worshiping the statues that were erected to the circle of their 
mythological divinities, but had an altar dedicated to " an 
unknown God." The presence of this altar with its inscription 
was evidence of their zeal to recognize all the divine powers of 
the universe. He was the preacher of that "unknown God," 
whom they and he alike acknowledged. He knew more of Him 
than they did. Then, with a skillful turn of the sentence, he 
passed from his conciliatory exordium to the statement of his 
theme. What they were worshiping in partial ignorance he 
would fully and plainly set forth to them. This was to be his 
one endeavor in his entire address. There was thus something 
persuasive in the bare wording of his proposition. The audience 
was now in his power. 

Having gained common ground with his hearers at the very 
beginning of his discourse, he held it by three masterly persua- 
sive strokes. The first, by quoting from a heathen poet, a Greek 
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poet at that, in confirmation of an important statement of the 
speech at a critical juncture in the progress of his argument — 
just as he is about to pass to an inference with which he wishes 
to probe their consciences. The second, by identifying himself 
with his hearers in rebuking them of the sinfulness of their 
idolatry: "We ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold or silver, or stone graven by art and device of man." 
"What a delicate and penetrating attack on heathen worship !" 
says Meyer. And Bengel remarks: "Clemens locutio, prae- 
sertim in prima persona plurali." The third, in repressing the 
name of Christ, while centering attention at last upon him in 
connection with the judgment and the resurrection. To have 
mentioned his name in that part of the address would have been 
oratorically fatal, since it was that name, together with the 
resurrection, that had so intensely excited his hearers as Paul 
argued with them in the market just before going up to Mars' 
Hill for the fuller unfolding of his doctrine. Had the apostle 
been permitted to finish his address, he might, as was his wont, 
have presented the name of Christ joined with an appeal to the 
exercise of faith in him as the only Savior of mankind. 

In closing this study of the elements of persuasion in this 
carefully wrought address of Paul on Mars' Hill, it is pertinent 
to remark that there is a vital alliance between apt, well- 
ordered discourse and the work of the Holy Spirit, the real 
source of efficiency in Christian preaching. He and the preacher 
are coworkers for the glory of God in starting and in building 
Christian character. The best work of the Holy Spirit upon 
human nature, in his sphere, is conditioned largely, if not 
wholly, on the preacher's best work upon human nature, in his 
sphere. The Spirit is no sanctifier of ignorance, of blundering 
in the ministry. It is the function of the preacher to present as 
persuasively as possible, in conformity with the constitution of 
the human soul, Christian truth to the mind, the conscience, the 
heart, and the will of the hearer. It is the function of the Holy 
Spirit to use the well-directed Christian truth that the preacher 
has placed at the Spirit's disposal, in imparting divine life to the 
hearer. Indeed, it is not too much to assert that, apart from the 
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preacher's nicest psychological adaptation of means to ends in 
attempting to secure persuasion, it is wrong to expect the 
cooperative aid of the Holy Spirit. Nay more : by neglecting 
to observe the conditions of effective discourse, so far as it lies 
in the preacher's power to furnish them, he dishonors that Spirit, 
since he actually hinders the Spirit's working. Paul used his 
largest wisdom, and took the utmost pains, to fit the substance 
and the form of his discourse to the minds and hearts and wills 
of his hearers. Every preacher who is sincerely and earnestly 
striving for the largest success in his ministry should seek to 
imitate the apostle in this. True are the words of Phillips 
Brooks, with which he ends his lecture on "The Making of a 
Sermon," and they appropriately close this study: "Today I 
have been thinking of one whom I knew — nay, whom I know — 
who finished his preaching years ago and went to God. How 
does all this seem to him? — these rules and regulations of the 
preacher's art, which he once studied as we are studying them 
now. Let us not doubt that, while he has seen a glory and 
strength in the truth which we preach, such as we never have 
conceived, he has seen also that no expedient which can make 
that truth a little more effective in its presentation to the world 
is trivial or undignified, or unworthy of the patient care and 
study of the minister of Christ." 



